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sul)Boqu0nt repetitions of tlio porformanco at first
only amused Kmilius, but ho presently began to
reflect, and perceiving that he also had two legs, he
began privately to try how fast he could run. When
he thought he was strong enough, he importuned his
tutor for the third cake, and on being refused,
insisted on being allowed to compete for it. The
habit of taking exercise was not the only advantage
gained, The tutor resorted to a variety of further
stratagems in order to induce the boy to find out and
practise visual compass, and so forth.1 If we con-
aider, aa we have said, first the readiness of children
to suspect a stratagem wherever instruction is con-
cerned, and next their resentment on discovering
artifice of that kind, all this seems as little likely to
be successful as it is assuredly contrary to Rousseau's
general doctrine of leaving circumstances to lead.

In truth lioussoau's appreciation of the real nature
of RpontttncousnoBB in the processes of education was
oHsentiaHy inadequate, and that it was so, arose from
a no IOBS inadequate conception of the right influence
upon the growing character, of the great principle of
authority. His dread lest the child should ever be
conscious of the pressure of a will external to its own,
constituted a fundamental weakness of his system,
The child, we are told with endless repetition, ought
always to be led to suppose that it is following its
own judgment or impulses, and has only them and
fchoir consequences to consider. But Kousseau could
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